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WHEN Jack reached his home at 962 East Sixteenth
Street in Oakland he found that John London had
died. Jack was deeply grieved, for he had had from
his foster father only kindness and companionship.

Up to this time John London had been the apparent head
of the household; he had earned a dollar whenever his
advanced years and frail health would permit. But now
Jack was the man of the family. To increase his respon-
sibility, Flora had adopted little Johnny Miller, grandson of
John London by the younger of the two daughters he had
brought to California. Flora became a devoted mother to
the five-year-old boy, lavishing on him all the tenderness
that had not been forthcoming during Jack's barren child-
hood.

There was only one thing in the world Jack London
wanted to become: a writer. His decision was not reached
arbitrarily, because he wanted notoriety or fame or wealth
or the sight of his name in print. It had come from within,
had been forced upon him by the imperious dictates of his
nature and talents. In his notebook he had jotted down
character sketches while on The Road, descriptions of the
Alaskan countryside, snatches of dialogue and integrations
of plot that had poured unbidden through his mind because
he had been born with the gifts of perception and sensitivity
and a command over words with which to convey emotion.
The decision had been strengthened by his learning that his
father, Chaney, was an educated man, part of the world of
books and writing. In the mneteen-hundred-mile trip
down the Yukon, in the ship that carried him from St.
Michael's to Seattle, he had planned and organised the stories
he would put on paper when he reached home. He had seen
sights and witnessed struggles in the Klondike that were
hammering at the gates of his brain to be written.
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